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whose people were content with an infinitely lower standard of
life. Secondly, it is absurd to suppose that Britain was going
to remain indefinitely deaf to the crying needs of her agricul-
tural workers and her farmers. Thirdly, the decline in the
demand for British coal abroad was permanent, as was the loss,
owing to technical progress, of the climatic advantage long
enjoyed by Lancashire in the manufacture of cotton goods.
These facts must have brought the British free-trade system in
any case to an end. The peace treaties of 1919 introduced
other factors all tending to drive the European nations in the
direction of a greater or lesser degree of self-sufficiency. We
tend to forget that in the nineteenth century the great con-
tinental empires, French, German, Austro-Hungarian, Russian,
and Turkish, were in fact roughly self-sufficient as regards the
basic necessities of war and peace. Apart from oil, of which
nineteenth-century diplomacy had taken small note, it was
only the exceptional demands of a prolonged war on two fronts,
and the shortage of manpower, which made the central powers
vulnerable to our blockade between 1914 and 1918. The
peace treaties changed all that. Russia lost corn and coal, but
the Central European nations became one and all economically
defenceless. They were therefore forced, by building up new
industries behind tariff walls and by bilateral trade agreements,
to assure themselves of regular supplies, or lose their hard-won
independence. During the process of this rebuilding of the
European economy, few countries had a hard or stable currency
without which multilateral trading, as it had been known
for a century, became almost impossible. It was only kept
alive at a low and varying level by political money pumped
into the European system in the form of credits, loans, or
reparations, or, most ridiculous of all, loans to facilitate the
payment of reparations or credits to facilitate the raising of
loans.

The effect of the protective tariff, the empire preferences, and
the measures for the relief of British agriculture were marked;
they contradicted in every detail the lugubrious anticipation of
the dissident minority of free traders. Unemployment in
August 1932, the month of the Ottawa Conference, was almost
at its peak at 2,947,000. From January 1933 the fall was